WAR CORRESPONDENTS MUZZLED         in
after heavy bombings. But they were not allowed to
say that the refugees were blocking the roads and inter-
fering with the movements of troops; that they were
spreading panic which disorganized local administration.
There was an order that no mention must be made of
the fact that trains and railways had been bombed, so
that no warning could be given to civilians that it was
safer to stay where they were than to try to move about.
They were not allowed to say that at certain periods
only military trains were allowed to run, and that it was
useless for civilians to crowd the stations and so interfere
with the entrainment of troops. The newspapers could
not start a campaign urging the Government to work
out a policy with regard to the refugees, nor were they
allowed to stir up the public to demand firmer action in
general. If American correspondents had been able to
stay at the front, they could have helped to open Amer-
ican eyes to the seriousness of the situation before it was
too late. Britain, too, could have been made to realize
how essential it was for a new expeditionary force to be
sent immediately after the evacuation of Dunkirk The
BJEJF. had only consisted of eleven divisions, and the
French found it hard to understand why it was not
possible for more well-equipped troops to be immedi-
ately sent to France.
Officials at the Continental Hotel complicated their
own tasks by allowing far too many newspapers from all
over the world to have war correspondents. It wa$
difficult to control them all and to know what to do
with them. The simplest way out was to make than